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LETTERS FROM LOUNGER LAZY, 
ESQ. 


My Dear S1r,—I have not fost one tittle 
of my juvenile love and admiration of pan- 
tomimes, considering them, as I do, as part 
and parcel of Christmas mirth and merry- 
making ; though I very much question whe- 
ther at any other season of the year I should 
be able to sit one out. But at Christmas 
time they are welcome visitants. So I, in 
pursuance of my wonted custom, went to 
have a look at one of them—viz., that at the 
Princess’s. The entertainments consisted 
of a drama by Bernard, “ Blanche de Val- 
my,” Rodwell’s “ Maids of Munich,” Pro- 
fessor Hemming’s a la Risley performances, 
and the crowning dish, the Pantomime—en- 
titled, as all by this time know, “‘ The En- 
chanted Beauties of the Golden Castle ; or, 
Harlequin and the One-eyed Ogre.” I need 
not say much about the first pieces, but will 
just set you right, while I think of it, about 
the drama “ Blanche de Valmy,”’ which you 
treat in your last publication as a new pro- 
duction, whereas it was played for the first 
time, as I find by reference to my papers, in 
July, 1844, when Madlle. Eugenie Prospere 
and Walter Lacy supported the first parts. 
This is only the second pantomime produced 
at this theatre, and is marked with infinitely 
greater skill and care in its production than 
in the one played last year. Expense, time, 
and trouble have been lavished upon it, and 
the consequence is it stands among the fore- 
most in the public opinion of the panto- 








mimes this year. None can compete with 
Beverley in point of scenic effects, either in 
design or execution, and this pantomime 
gives him full scope for the display of his 
vivid imagination, The first scene is par- 
ticularly happy—where we find the one-eyed 
princes bewailing their fate to the tune of 
“ Lucy Neal,” in a ruined Egyptian temple, 
among rocks and sycamores, and weeds, with 
a deep blue sky, and a full moon. This is a 
a very iotricate set scene, but yet changes to 
one infinitely more so—viz., the grotta of 
the fairies, with the distant view of the 
Golden Castle, where a pretty corps de bal- 
let are reclining in delightful abandon among 
coral, and sea-weed, and stalactite, and bal- 
satic columns and rocks in abundance. The 


' gallery with the 100 doors is likewise mag- 


nificent. Sam Cowell as Prince Herain 


| sang an amusing Yankee ditty witha true, 


trans-atlantie nasal twang, ‘Throughout the 
Miss Burbidge (as 
Columbine) is a very pretty selection from 
the corps de ballet, and to a handsome and 
animated face unites a good figure and capi- 
tal dancing. Bologna becomes Harlequin, 
and acquits himself well. Flexmore is one 
of the best clowns in London, and exerted 
himself to the utmost. There is a great 
deal of original quaintness about him, and 
he is a capital dancer and posture-master.. 
The tricks are very gocd, and work well: 
One struck me as very fair pantomime wit 
A box labelled French gloves has its label al- 
tered to black kids, from whence spring 


scenery is splendid. 
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Ethiopian babbies with faces as black as 
night. There is also a good scene in the 
Polar regions, where Clown and F ‘oon 
put on skates, and have an adveniure with 
Polar bears, which causes a great deal of 
amusement. Though the passing events 
and jokes of the day are not forgotton, there 
is plenty of practical jokes and ludicrous si- 
tuations for children to understand and re- 
lish, to whom more intricate burlesque may 
be incomprehensible. The house was very 
full—full of the merry, laughing faces one 
loves tosee ona pantomime night, and the 
dear ringing laughter of bright-eyed children 
could be heard amidst all the deeper and 
stronger “ Ha! ha! he’s!” of older folk. 
To all who contemplate giving their juve- 
niles a treat this season, I recommend this 
house as offering as good, if not better, a 
treat, as anywhere.—-I remain, yours truly, 
Louncer Lazy. 


PRIN CESS’S. 

We shall give a particular account in our 
next of the opera of “ Anna Bolena.” The 
house has been well attended this week, 
The beauty of the scenery in the panto- 
mime causes thunders of applause, and 
Flexmore, as Clown, is a new feature in the 
calendar of pantomime; he is really not 
only funny but amusingly flexible. 

LYCEUM. 

The * Battle of Life” is much improv- 
ed; the acting of Mrs. Keeley keeps it 
alive, and too much praise cannot be 
awarded to her for the pains she takes. 
The pantomime works smarter; the whole 
of the funny business depends upon Collier, 
as Clown, and he works hard to make every 
trick tell. The harlequin and posture boys 
are admirable specimens of the art. 

SADLER’S WELLS. 

The “Lady of Lyons” has brought very 
full houses this week, and the pantomime 
now works well; the tricks are very good, 
and Messrs. Stilt, Fenton, and Johnson are 
excellent pantomimists, and Miss Barnett 
is a pretty lively columbine. 


STORE STREET INSTITUTION. 

On Monday Miss Harriet Walcott gave 
her musica) entertainment and Sketches of 
Characters. It may be remembered this 
young lady was formerly at the Lyceum, and 
was a favourite with the public ; latterly she 














has made a tour through the provinces, 
giving the above entertainment with much 
success. She has evidently great versatility 
of talent, and many of the characters were 
highly interesting, particularly a Swiss Boy, 
a French Cook, and Bridget O’Regan, an 
Irish woman. The song, ‘* Paddy Aroon,” 
told well. A Miss Friedel, who accompa- 
nied her upon the piano-forte, is a splendid 
player, and sings very prettily. A young 
lady, a pupil of Mr. Brandon, whose name 
did not appear in the bills, added consider- 
ably to the entertainments of the evening. 
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“ROMEO AND JULIET,’ WITH A 
PROVINCIAL ADAPTATION. 
By Witiiam Web. 
—— 
(Continued from our last). 

The piece still progressed, and the audi- 
ence were loud in their plaudits, while 
beer, shrimps, and pastry were meeting 
with enormous sales, and bills of the play 
great circulation—their spirits heightened 
as the tragedy proceeded—and even in a 
touch of the pathetic a cry of “ Bravo 
Bill” induced the shrimp-man to lay the 
lilious-looking cane rather smartly on the 
back of a refractory juvenile, and turned 
him out. Romeo now enters with a face as 
haggard as death, and announces his once 
remembering an apothecary, expatiates on 
the noxious drugs that he sold, and finally 
taps at a door of a druggist’s shop, calling 
in a milk-maid’s pitch “ What, oh, apothe- 
eary.” A voice as if from within a sepul- 
chre instead of a piece of paste-board an- 
swers ‘‘ Who calls so loud?” and a person- 
age in blue, with a hat of the modern shape, 
and clothes of a certain clan, enters from 
the shop, and taps our hero on the back, 
who has been standing dos a dos knitting 
his portentous brows into grotesque shapes. 
Instead of a colloquy passing between these 
two as I expected, Romeo uttered a scream, 
and tore off the stage like mad. Now if I 
was astonished before at finding the specta- 
tors and actors acknowledge each other, 
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what must I have been at this, so unlike 
Shakspeare? but remembering on the bill 
it stated ** Romeo and Juliet,” with adap- 
tations to suit all tastes, &c., I allowed 
myself to think the adaptations had just 
commenced. A dead silence followed Ro- 
meo’s exit, but it was not of a long dura- 
tion, as in a minute or two a multitude of 
shrieks loud enough to wake the dead re- 
sounded throughout the house, and the 
stage filled with gentlemen in the warlike 
dress of blue with brass buttons. What a 
commotion took place in the house; every- 
body upon their legs, and all making their 
way for the door, amidst a volley of oaths 
and screams, whilst I regarded the scene in 
stupid astonishment. How varied became 
the situations on the stage ; now might be 
seen the dead Capulet and Tybalt engaged 
in a lively spar with two blues (who, trom 
their cuffs of duty, I discovered were po- 
licemen); Miss Louisa Mary Morgan, with 
her hair streaming down her back, dogging 
a blue round and round the stage, and cal- 
ling on the whole corps ‘To arms, and de- 
fend a persecuted woman;” she might as 
well have appealed to stone as to them to 
assist her in particular, for all were in a 
melee, and each doing the best they could 
for themselves to get out of it. Whack, 
whack, whack went the truncheon against 
the head of some luckless actor, who was 
vainly endeavouring to ward the threaten- 
ing blows with the handle of a mop; again 
his arm is raised, a blow has fallen, and the 
actor lies bleeding before him, Here was 
the betrayer, arrayed in all the mock splen- 
dour of his part, engaging the attention of 
a nervous blue with melo-dramatic ideas of 
property daggers and tragic words, until an 
authority’s staff sent him reeling over the 
bodies of his bleeding company. Every 
blue seized his victim—a black eye and a 
streaming nose told their tales of war. At 
one corner lay huddled together the ladies 
of the establishment, all ready to faint on 
being touched, screaming most vociferously, 
but protected by that tria juncta uno, the 
call boy, who fired a pistol and cried mur- 
der lustily. Good God, I exclaimed, what 
does all this mean? surely if these are the 
adaptations, | had better leave. A shriek 
more piercing than all the rest now rent the 
air; I turned to lovuk what was the matter, 








and I shuddered at the sight that met my 
gaze—there lay Mr. Jones, who had not 
many minutes before entertained us with 
his powers, in the arms of. four policemen, 
with his temples streaming with blood, and 
his clothes torn in threads, madly kicking 
his legs about, and foaming at the mouth, 
This was enough, I could look no longer, so 
rose from my seat, but met with a thump 
from some individuals, who sent me sprawl- 
ing oyer the boxes into the orchestra; for 
the minute the fall stunned me, but as I 
happened to drop perpendicularly through 
adrum I was not much hurt. I soon re- 
leased myself from my parchment con- 
finement, and leapt upon the stage. I tot- 
tered as I regained my feet, and before I 
could secure my equilibrium my arms were 
pinioned by two blues, and my face encoun- 
tered the cap of some sweep. “In the 
Queen’s name,’’ “ the manager,” “ 1 arrest 
you,” broke from my guards’ lips. I looked 
at them unconscious of their remarks, and 
attempted to stammer forth some explana- 
tion, when, good heavens, the floor gave 
way and we fell through! I know no more 
how I got out again than you do, readers, 
but at all events the next morning I found 
myself in a cell, covered with bruises, and 
in the afternoon called upon to answer a 
charge brought against me for attending an 
unlicensed theatre. As well as I was able [ 
explained to the magistrate the affair, and 
after having been adyised before I entered 
a theatre again to see whether it was li- 
censed by the Lord Chamberlain, 1 was 
dismissed. How the others fared 1 know 
not, for as soon as I had attended to my 
friend’s last will and testament I left Man- 
chester, and have never been there since, 
nor had courage to make any enquiries, as 
I should not have wished my invalid friend 
to have known that a lawyer could be taken 
in. 





THEATRICAL SCRAPIANA. 

Kean.—The elder Kean, as is well 
known, was at one time in great pecuniary 
embarrassment, and had much difficulty in 
keeping clear of the clutches of the bailiffs 
and process-servers. On one occasion, being 
dunned by a tailor to whom he stood in- 
debted in a considerable amount, Kean 
tried in vain every manceuvre to get rid of 
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his troublesome creditor. “ I cannot, in- 
deed I cannot,’ said the Roscius, looking 
with indignation and contempt at the mise- 
rable ninth of a man entreating payment of 
the tragedian. “I cannot satisfy your de- 
mands at present—wait you must until my 
affairs are better situated; you must do as 
the rest do—wait!’’ ‘ But, Sir,” replied 
the knight of the shears, imploringly, “ it 
is impossible to wait—I must have payment, 
if not of the whole sum, at any rate some- 
thing in partial satisfaction of the debt; I 
cannot go away without.” Kean bit his lip 
and paused a moment. “ Will you, then, 
Snip,” he at length said, ® collect some 
rents for me, and so pay yourself and get 
you and your cursed bill satisfied?” “Yes, 
most certainly, Mr. Kean,” answered the 
tailor, bowing obsequiously and in a trans- 
port of wonder and delight at the prospect 
of getting nis demand settled with the mo- 
ney due from his customer’s tenants, and so 
much more speedily than he had anticipated. 
“* Most certainly, Mr. Kean, I shall be de- 
lighted.” “ Then,” cried Kean, hurling an 
old, threadbare coat (to use the old phrase, 
“more holy than righteous) at the head of 
the astonished Snip,, “ there—take that, 
and mayhap you'll find rents to collect there 
which will take you a fortnight to get toge- 
ther. Take that, and get out of the room, 
and be d—d to you!’’ 


Farren.—Mr. Farren, at present of the 


Haymarket Theatre, one day fell into con- 
versation with a very dandified piece of hu- 
manity~—a sprig of England’s nobility, and 
the talk turned upon a favourite topic—the 
state of the drama. “ I tell you, Mr. Far- 
ren, lisped the exquisite, tipping his boot 
with his cane, and drawling out each sylla- 
ble with the most conceited affectation; ‘* I 
tell you, Sir, the drama—positively, Mr. F., 
the drama is going to the dogs!” * Well, 
well, let it go,” replied Farren, drily, as he 
took a pinch of snuff and turned coolly on 
his heel, “ all I say is— God preserve it from 
ever going to the puppies !”” 

Miss MAckLIN, the actress, was on bad 
terms with her father, owing to a disagree- 
ment as to a reading in Portia—she always 
said that * mercy was mightiest in the 
mighticst’”” —but he maintaining it was 
“mightiest in the mightiest,” showed her 
no mercy, but instantly renounced her. 
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Quin played Cato very well, which “ I 
attribute,” said a critic of the day, “ to some 
constitutional resemblance between the 
two. He was generally as cool (to use a 
vulgarism) as acucumber. Some person 
whom he had offended met him one day in 
the street, and stopped him. Mr. Quin,” 
said he, “ I—I understand, Sir, you have 
been taking away my name?” ‘* What 
have I said, Sir?” ‘* You—you—you called 
me a scoundrel, Sir!” ‘* Keep your 
name,” replied Quin, and walked on. 


Sbhaksperian Papers. 


No. 4.—OTHELLO. 
(Contiuued from page 385). 

Some writers have asserted that Iago’s 
was a “motiveless malignity.” ‘To this 
opinion we cannot give in our assent; con- 
sidering it, as we co, very far from the true 
reading of the character, and opposed to 
the meaning of the text. It seems to us 
that there was, at the least, considerable 
reason in the complaints of the antient 
against the general. He felt he had strong 
claims to the office of lieutenant over 
Cassio. Othello had frequently seen his 
soldierly capabilities, 





** At Rhodes, at Cyprus, and on other grounds, 
“Christian and Heathen,” 


Great interest had been used to get him 
the appointment. Iago says 


“ Three great ones of the city 
“In personal suit to make me his lieutenant 
“ Off-capp’d to him.” 


Yet he is refused, and who is chosen? 
Is it a man of greater skill or talent in 
arms? That might have been endured ; but 
ne; he describes the choice of Othello as 
having fallen on one who was 


* Forsooth a great arithmetitian, 

“One Michael Cassio, a Florentine, 

“ A fellow almost damned in a fair wife, 
‘That never set a squadron in the fleld, 
“ Nor the division of a battle knows. 


“ More than a spiuster,unless the bookish theories ~ 


“Wherein the toged consuls can propose, 
“As masterly as he; mere prattle without prac- 


tice 

“ Ts all his soldiership.” 

We think every unprejudiced reader will 
admit that here was some reason for Iago 
entertaining feeling against 
Othello. He had been wounded in the ten- 
derest point; rejected from a place of mili- 


an angry 


tary trust, to which he aspired, and hoped 
to attain, from long experience in the pro- 
fession of arms, it certanly may be 
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asserted that this is merely Iago’s own ver- 
sion of the story ; but we are bound to take 
it as the true one, for it is not in any way 
denied by Roderigo, nor does any subse- 
quent part of the tragedy give us reason to 
suppose, that it was other than as stated by 
him. Like many others, Iago resisted not 
the first risings of hatred. His natural 
preference of that which is evil at once 
makes him nourish it in his breast, and his 
diseased intellectual activity having now 
found an arena for its display, the revenging 
a supposed wrong, concentrates itself with 
deadly energy, and pursues its course with 
untiring energy to work out and consummate 
the work it had in view. When Iago first 
conceived his hatred of Othello, he had no 
idea it would have Jed to such fearful ex- 
tremities; and we may be quite certain he 
never intended that he himself should have 
been destroyed by the storm he had raised, 
He was, in fact, to use a common term, 
“too clever ;’—his hatred blinded him— 
his pride ef knowledge of men puffed him 
up with such vanity that he became short- 
sighted as to the consequences upon him- 
self. He lJaughed and set traps for others 
and was caught—his wickedness was visited 
upon himself ;—in short, he created his own 
damnation. 

Here let us pause, and draw the atten- 
tion of the reader to the great moral drawn 
us by the immortal poet—mark the lesson 
he teaches throughout the tragedy—the 
truth, that man is his own destroyer—that 
sin of all kinds is sooner or later visited 
upon the head of the doer. 

Othello, originally great and noble, fell 
with the sin of jealousy, aroused without 
sufficient cause, and he perished. Iago the 
tempter, the ixviter of circumstances to cause 
sin, was overwhelmed and destroyed by the 
very means he had used for the destruction 
of others; and the very man, Cassio, whom 
he tried to displace, eventually rose higher 
than ever, through his evil doings ; for had 
not Othello failen a prey to the arts of lago, 
Cassio would, in all probability, have re- 
mained a lieutenant instead of becoming 
governor of Cyprus. 

And Desdemona, the fair and beautiful 
Venetian, perished too! Does she fall, too, 
without a reason? Was there nothing that 
had cast a shade on the almost stainless 





mirror of her brief existence? Yes, alas! 
there was. She had fled a fond father’s 
home, and, unsanctified by his approval, 
had married with Othello, On her the 
moral retribution was accomplished—her 
first sin brought the grey hairs of her doting 
father with sorrow to the grave; for Gra- 
tiano, on contemplating her dead body, 
exclaims, 

“Poor Desdemona, I’m glad thy father’s dead, 

“Thy match was mortal to him, and pure grief 

‘* Tore his old thread in twain.” 

She honoured not her father, and paid 
the penalty by the shortness of her days, re- 
ceiving death by the hand of him from whom 
she naturally expected the most secure 
guardage and protection. 

We have dilated more fully on the lesson 
to be derived from the study of this tragedy 
than perhaps is required in the critical ana- 
lysis of a poetical work, but we think that 
writers generally never give that due im- 
portance to the moral of such works that 
they ought to do, for surely the due percep- 
tion of the rewards and pnnishments award- 
ed to the good and evil is the most impor- 
tant consideration in those works that are 
extensively read by all classes of people, 

But let us return to the further consider- 
ation of Iago’s character. The difference 
of character between Othello and Iago, 
when contrasted together, is very striking— 
the one unsophisticated, enthusiastic, loving 
—the other cool, insinuating, artful—the 
one young in the world’s dealings—the 
other reducing his knowledge of the world 
to a deliberate and profound practice upon 
the weakness of mankind to serve its base 
and ignoble purposes. 

Charles Knight most acutely observes 
that Iago paints the Moor with bitter sa- 
tire as one “ loving his own pride and pure 
poses ;”” he exhibits him lofty and magnilo- 
quent, using ‘*a bombast cireumstance.’’ 
This is the mode in which a cold, calculating 
man of the world looks upon the imaginative 
man, The practical men, as they are called, 
regard with dislike those who habitually 
bring high thoughts and forcible expres- 
sions into the commerce of life.” These 
few lines contain more truth than many a 
volume. Modern manners and innovations 
have so stunted real feeling, and ‘ sicklied 
o’er’’ the fresh hues of nature, that poetry, 
which is the medium by which true feeling 
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CHIT-CHAT. 


Mapame Bisuor has been attended with 
great success ia her provincial tour. She 
has given Concerts at Leamington and Bir- 
mingham, and at both places has been well 
received. 

Ir is said that Mrs. Wood is about once 
more to re-appear, and that she will sing at 
two Concerts at Birmingham, receiving £50 
for each evening. 

The Builder says that the Adelphi Theatre 
will shortly be pulled down, and re-erected 
on a much larger scale, several of the ad- 
joining premises being taken in for that 
purpose. 

Tue new Italian Opera House, Covent 
Garden, will open in April next. The en- 
tertainments will consist of both opera and 
ballet, and we have reason to believe that 
the scale of charges will be considerably 
under, those of Her Majesty’s Theatre. 

NumeEkous reports are flying about with 
respect to the appearance of “ The Swedish 
Nightingale,” Mddle. Jenny Lind, in Lon- 
don, but all seem to acquiesce in the opinion 
that come she will during the season. At 
one time we hear she will make her debut 
at Drury Lane, as in her original agreement 
with Bunn; at another, that Lumley has 
paid the forfeiture consequent on the rup- 
ture of that agreement, and that she will 
sing at the Italian Opera House ; at another, 
that the fair lady has determined to sing 
where she pleases, in spite of Bunn and his 
agreement ; and so do “ Rumour’s tongues’’ 
go wagging on, but there seems to be great 
doubt about the subject. 

The Euterpeon Society have announced 
a grand concert for Thursday next. Sarah 
Flower, Mrs. A. Newton, and other talented 
professionals are engaged. What has al- 
ready been done by the society to gratify 
the public is a sufficient guarantee for the 
excellence of the promised entertainment. 

ItaLraNn OPERA.--From authentic sources 
we have just learnt that Mr. Lumley iatends 
to outvie all his former efforts by producing 
the following well-known clever artistes :— 
Lablache,Gardini, Superchi, Fraschini, Col 
lelli, and Staudigl, as the chief singers ; 
Tollecque and Nadand, Leaders of the Or-~ 
chestra; Cerito, Taglioni, Lucille Grahn, 
Carlotta Grisi, and Rosati, as the principal 
dancers, 





We regret to state that Harrison, of the 
Drury Lane operatic corps, has been com- 
pelled to throw up his engagement and re- 
tire to the south of France, in consequence 
of his very serious indisposition. We un- 
derstand that his voice is greatly impaired, 
and that he has been suffering from disease 
of the lungs. 

Return or Mrs. Butter T0 THE 
Stace.—Mr. Bunn has made a most liberal 
offer to Mrs. Butler, late Miss F. Kemble, 
for a certain number of nights at Druy 
Lane. The offerhas been accepted, and the 
performance is to take place immediately. 
The first part of this interesting subject is 
quite correct ; a most liberal offer has been 
made, but the negociation is still pending. 
It is Mrs. Butler’s positive intention to re- 
turn to the stage, and it will not be Mr. 
Bunn’s fault if the legitimate drama is not 
asain witnessed at Drury Lane before the 
close of the present season. 

Giose TaverRN, Bow-street.—As we 
may be considered ‘‘ men about town,” and 
ferret out all the new places of amusement, 
so we do every fresh place where we have 
reason to think we can meet with good ace 
commodation at areasonable rate, We en- 
tered the above Tavern, and to our great 
surprise found it one of the most elegant 
Coffee-rooms in London. We fancied from 
the appearance before we left that we should 
make a hole, as the saying is, in a sovereign. 
However, we dined from a beautiful haunch 
of mutton, and all the et ceteras, with our 
usual glass of whisky, and to our surprise 
and gratification we were told we had 2s. to 
pay. As we do not wish to keep all the 
good things in this world to ourselves, we 
feel much pleasure in recommending to our 
friends a look in at the “Globe” after the 
Theatre is over. 

Mr. H. Betty is engaged for a short period 
at Exeter; from thence he proceeds to De- 
vonport, and will make his first appearance 
at the Surrey Theatre on the 22d February. 

Mr. H. R. Power, a member of the corps 
dramatique of the late Garrick Theatre, takes 
a “ ticket night” at the City of London 
Thcatre on Wednesday, the 20th instant. 
The best proof of Mr. Power’s popularity as 
alow comedian, at the east end of the me- 
tropolis, is the fact that throughout six years 
he retained his position at the Garrick 
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Theatre, amid numerous changes. We 
trust that, under the circumstances, Mr. 
Power will be adequately supported. 

Deatu Ge Mrs. MARTYN, LATE Miss 
INVARARITY. —With sincere regret we an- 
nounce the death of this lovely woman and 
admirable vocalist. We believe she was a 
native of Newcastle or its vicinity. She 
first appeared at a sacred concert given by 
Mr. Charles Cummins, at the Caledoniar 
Theatre, Edinburgh, in the early part of 
1830; she was strongly recommended, and 
succeeded Mrs. Wood in the part of Cin- 
derella, at Covent Garden. © She subse- 
quently married Mr. Martyn, a bass singer, 
and visited America. The part that brought 
her most frequently before the public was 
that of Madame Ankerstrom, in “‘ Gusta- 
vus.” Miss Inverarity was above the me- 
dium,and of the order of beauty designated 
blonde; she was an excellent daughter, and 
of course a good wife—as affectionate daugh- 
ters, we believe, invariably are; in private 
life she was a pattern to her sex. Wehave 
not the date of her birth, but believe her 
age did not exceed thirty-six. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. E.— We shall now attend to his wishes. 

W. Wev —Yes. 

W. S.—AU the bact numbers may be had at our 
publishers’. 

J. Witi1ams.—The quarter's subscription is 2s., 
including the postage. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EW STRAND TIEATRE.— 

FRASCATI.—POUR la MUSIQUE 
et la DANSE; containing all the attractions of the 
Casine and Ridotto. This unique theatre has been 
transformed into a Grand Salle de Danse, and fitted 
upin a style ofsurpassing beauty and magnificence, 
and will be OPENED EVERY EVENING 
The decorations are of the mixed arabesque, in all 
its. varieties, and are. executed by Mr. Hurwitz. 
Every ornament will be in the first style of art, 
the walls lined with plate glass, the saloon lighted 
with statiretal gas. The Concert will embrace the 
names of eminent Vocalists. Miss Ellis, Giubilie, 
and Sloman, the Iimprovisatore. The Kefreshments, 
including all the gastronomic novelties introduced 
by Soyer, Gunter, &c., will be of premiere qualite. 
The Band wiil be numerous and complete, consist- 
ing of first-rate Artistes. — Doors open at seven 
o'clock. commence at half past seven. Admission : 
Dress Circle, 2s ; Promenade and Upper Boxes, Is. ; 
Gallery, 6d. Private Boxes to be had at the New 
Strand Theatre, from eleven till four o'clock. 
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AURENT’S CASINO, at the Roya 
ADELAIDE GALLERY, still contintes 
to be the magnet of attraction, nightly luring its 
habitues within that maelstrum, the Polka and 
each vortex of the mazy dance. Grand Vocal and 
Instrumental Concert. Musical Director and Con- 
ductor, M Laurent,jun  Vocalists—Miss Clairton; 
Mr. Weekes, and Mr. J. Roe. After the Concert, 
Animal and Vegetable Physiology Illustrated by the 
new Oxy-Hydrogen Mieroscope. Also a Bal Pare 
d'Hiver Six Masters of the Ceremonies will super- 
intend the general arrangements of the Ball — 
Doors open at seven; performances terminate at, 

half-past eleven; admission, 1s. 


OLEMAN’S CASINO DE VENISE 
AND BAL RIDOTTO (Nafional 
Baths), 218, High Holborn, Open’ every evening.’ 
The orcbestra will be cemplete in every depart- 
ment, and’ will embrace upwards ef forty perform. 
ers, selected from the Philharmonic, Ancient Con- 
certs, and Her Majesty’s Theatre. Conductor, Mr. 
G. Cooke; leaders, Messrs. H. Blagrove and Patey. 
Principal vocalists, Miss Moriatt O'Connor, and 
Messrs. Wrighton and Buckland, also the far- 
famed Ohio Melodists. The Salon de Danse, the 
most superb ball room in the metropolis, under 
the superintendence of Mr Charles O’Bryan, 
A Turkish smoking saloon, Persian galleries, and 
extensive floral promenades. Refreshments of 
the choicest character, &c. Concert to commence 
at half-past seven, the ball at half past eight.— 
Admission, 1s.; Reserved seats, 1s. 6d. 


In Eight Lessons. 
\ RITING, WRITING, WRITING. 

—Defying all Competition. Mr. 
SMART continues to Reform the WRITING, how- 
ever bad, of Persons of any age; imparting, in 
Eight easy Lessons, a permanent and flowing style 
of Penmanship, distinguished alike by its elegance, 
freedom, and boldness of English charaeter.— 
Arithmetic, Book-keeping, Short-hand, &c. Apply 
at the Institution, 7, New-street, Covent-garden. 

** Under Mr. Smart, penmanship has been reduc- 
ed toascience, and the acquisition, therefore, of 
what is called a ‘good hand,’ rendered but ‘ the 
labour of an hour!’”—Polytechnic Journal. 

Reference to Mr. Roberts, 22, New-street, Covent 
Garden. 


LOBE HOTEL, Bow Srreer, Co- 


VENT GARDEN, opposite the Police 
Court. The Proprietor having completed all the 
extensive alterations, begs to inform the nobility 
and gentry visiting London and the Theatres that 
they can be accommodated wi.-h DINNERS, SUP- 
PERS, &c. in first-rate excellence at very moderate 
charges, combined with every comfort; and trusts, 
by strict attentien, to merit their future favours. 
A Splendid Coffee Room, where gentlemen may 
dine from the joint at 1s. 6d. each, or with fish or 
soup 2s., from 2 till 8. Private Dining and Supper 
Rooms for Large or Smal! Parties, Excellent and 
well-aired beds—bed and breakfast, 17s 6d. per 
week, or bourd and lodging, £2 2s. per weck. All 
kinds of French dishes prepared by a first-rate 
artist from Paris, 
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